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BRIEF MENTION. 

My discourse on the Greek particles in the last number of the 
Journal was rudely interrupted by the ' claudite iam rivos ' of 
the printer, whose ' close up ' took a less classic form. Fifty 
years ago one of my pupils found fault with my instruction 
because I did not pay enough attention to the Greek particles. 
Whether the reproach was deserved or not, I cannot tell at this 
distance of time, but the particles certainly form an extremelv 
important chapter in the study of Gieek. The literature is now 
appallingly massive, now hopelessly scattered. What one finds 
in the school grammars is utterly inadequate. Translations 
carry no conviction. In other spheres great reputations for 
scholarship have been gained by translations of imaginary 
differences, but a King of Greek Scholarship, if such a being 
were conceivable, would lose his rights where there is nothing 
into which to translate; for English is asyndetic as Greek is 
syndetic. In four consecutive lines of So. Ai. 1226 we find 
<r* 8^ . . . ai rot . . . § wov. By, roi, vov produce each a distinct 
effect. But can you bring that out in English without cum- 
brous circumlocution? Your German cannot live without 
' schon '. Translate ' schon ' into English and it becomes an 
ear-mark of the unassimilated Teuton. Se is a good example. 



For generations 8e has been translated with distressing 
uniformity by ' but ' ; and the head-master of Grayf riars school 
apostrophizes Pendennis thus : 

'Miserable trifler! A boy who construes Si and instead of Si but at 
sixteen years of age is guilty not merely of folly and ignorance and 
dulness inconceivable but of crime, deadly crime, of filial ingratitude 
which I tremble to contemplate '. 

If the Doctor had been spared to read Sir John Sandys' 
translation of Pindar in which the ' but ' translation is dodged 
at every turn, one ' trembles to contemplate ' the consequences. 
Now it is ' while ', now it is ' and ', now it is frankly left to the 
uncovenanted mercies of the sentence. Scientific etymology 
has nothing to do with it. Translation is an art and not a 
science. 8e = 8j?, the equation given in the last Brief Mention, 
is repudiated by high authority. ' But ' makes no picture, 
unless one drags in the other adversative ' butt ' with two t's. 
25 
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8e' is in like case, and my advocacy of the \Ajv— 817 theory (A. J. 
P. XXXVII 240) was intended chiefly as an argument against 
those who consider the explanation too metaphysical. The 
Greek language, as far back as we know it, is capable of sub- 
tilties that can be revealed only by painstaking analysis. The 
naivete of Homer is almost as much a myth as the naivete of 
Herodotos. What are we to do with y« ? We are told to ren- 
der ye simply by stress, but emphasis is the refuge of poverty, 
and in my teaching I have always declared that ' emphasis ' is 
no explanation, even if I have resorted to it myself. ye= Lat. 
' quidem ', but ' quidem ' is three times as long and ' at least ' is 
not only three times as long but more than three times as heavy, 
ye is a gasp. All we can do is to write long excursuses on 
8e' ye as Neil has done in his much lauded edition of the Knights 
and to find comfort in the fact that ye is a constituent element 
of yap and that we must not consider yap too strictly illative. 
As for apa, science tells us that it is short for apap6r<o<>. The 
full translation would be ' accordingly', but what after it is 
reduced to the canina littera p ? There is an apa of accord, 
there is an apa of discord, the familiar apa of surprise. ' There- 
fore ' becomes ' after all '. The second apa differs from the 
first only in the putting out of the tongue, such as we expect 
from the Greek elpwvela. The German ' so ' has been called a 
compendium of the German language, just as the difference 
between the German and the English ' also ' reflects, if it does 
not sum up, the differences of the two nationalities. I have 
never found an explanation for the curious phenomenon that 
while ' sooth ' is said to be the equivalent of the Greek ovtuk, 
' forsooth ' should be invariably ironical and ' in sooth ' should 
be invariably serious, although it is often accompanied by 
' sober ' in order perhaps to guard against the contagion of its 
mocking companion. 



av and k€v are set down among the untranslatables, but in 
the case of av the 'AQpoSirq Ovpavia (Palatal Etymology) and 
'A^poSin/ Hav&r)fii.os (Popular Etymology) seem to be nearly in 
accord, av is the Latin an. It is ' other ' (' or '). It is a mani- 
festation of aAA.<os. It carries with it a comparative notion, and, 
like the comparative, as is abundantly seen in irpiv, it involves 
a negative. The kinship with &v- privative is not to be denied. 
It was originally used of something ' else ' than the present, 
and, like 6 aAAos xpovoi, had originally to do with the future. 
It cannot be used with the present indicative. It is superfluous 
with the future indicative, icev, on the other hand, is the 
despair of both the Aphrodites. Like av it has to do with 
something other than the present, and from this point of view 
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it has a family likeness to ko^os, the ' yonder ' demonstrative, 
the demonstrative of the ideal, of the land of the leal. k«vos= 
Keivds is, I know, an empty analogy. k«vos remembers its 
august abode and forms a comparative k€vot«/>o«, but «v= 
k«'v<os might 'touch the music', as the saying is, of that same 
ill-regulated doxy, Popular Etymology. Worse fancies have 
been suggested, av has been called a decapitated k6.v, one of 
the many abuses of prodelision. The combination av «v does 
not favor the identity of the two particles. ko> reinforces av 
as rot qualifies fiiv. It is needless to attempt to differentiate 
av and Ko>. On common ground av as the more robust thrusts 
Ktv more and more aside, ovk av pushes oi ko> to the wall, 
and no wonder when one considers the analogy of av with the 
negative. But I am trenching upon the domain of scientific 
grammar, the domain of Lady Clara Vere de Vere, whereas I 
ought to keep to the haunts of Dorothy Draggletail. 



The word ' haunts ' reminds me of a line of observation that 
is not to be disregarded by the teacher, the student — the haunts 
of the particles, the part of the sentence where a particle ' uses ', 
to employ a hunter's term, the other particles with which it 
combines, the parts of speech that it affects. Of course, the 
enclitics are registered, toi, for instance, is an enclitic. What 
are we to do with roiydp, roiyapovv ? Is it a genuine toi ? Or is 
it a survival from the time when toi was not an enclitic? Or 
has it forgotten its origin, as av is supposed by some to have 
worked its way down from the head of the sentence ? Every- 
thing points to that rot = t«5i. We all know that pa haunts mono- 
syllables, that Bij has a peculiar tang at the end of a verse. 
As for companionship, we are all familiar with 8e 8^, with 
/xev 817, with iitv oiv. idv retains its swearing function so tena- 
ciously that there is no possibility of a combination of /ieV and 
/ttjv. If I am right as to rot and irov, then toi irou is an illicit 
combination. True, it occurs H. F. 1177. Where else? It 
may be defended on the ground that irov might have its local and 
not its moral significance, but the rarity is noteworthy. Scholars 
of the old school noticed such things. One fine old fellow 
objected to toLvw in Aischylos and wrote t« vw, but he was not 
awake to the Sicilian influence recognized A. J. P. XXXVII 
239. It is an old observation that toi is not allowed with the 
optative. When one is wishing — a rare thing in conventional 
prose — one is thinking of one's self and not of a choir invisible. 
Encouraged by this interesting phenomenon, a scholar of our 
day cast aspersions on the imperative with rot (A. J. P. XXXI 
116), another on the imperative with ovv (see my note on O. 
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10, 1 1 ) , both perfectly futile suggestions, as I have shewn. The 
only particle that the imperative affects is 87. One is almost 
tempted to quote the familiar use of the monitory ' to-day ' in 
English. ' To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts.' ' Be wise to-day, 'tis madness to defer.' Under the 
influence of his laudanum negus De Quincey calls the Greek 
particles expletives — expletives to which the Greeks themselves 
attached no definite signification, and yet found themselves 
unable to think or talk without them. A ' pipe dream ', as we 
Americans say, a part of De Quincey's illusion as to his Greek 
scholarship. Apart from such inarticulate sounds as are im- 
perfectly rendered by ' tut ' and ' hem ' and ' pshaw ', expletives 
are degraded sense-words, and there is an interesting chapter 
on the general subject in Tylor's Primitive Culture, which, of 
course, is subject to revision as everything is. Jingo is a god, 
and ' By Jingo ' was as legitimate as vy Aia, but nj Aia, in the 
course of time, became a particle and as such was admitted to 
narrative from which oaths had been excluded in the best period. 
The ' stobber ' and ' backer ' of the Rhine steamboats of my 
youth were the corruption of the ' Stop her ' and ' Back her ' 
of the early British engineers. a fid\e has been interpreted, 
and that by an eminent scholar, as a cry to Baal. tlOt, a rare 
bird in prose, might have been understood, just as it is trans- 
lated, ' would God ' (See fwv, dte fiov). What is ri W? A mock- 
ing diphthongization such as one hears in the cockney ' lidy ' 
for ' lady '? The effect is ' What the devil! ' and one recalls 
the Homeric jr<£/oos toi 8al/wva Swtno (II. 8, 166), which admits 
of a like translation. As for koI ^v, the swearing feature of 
Mv makes itself felt. ' Why ! bless me ' (the Rhadamanthys 
equivalent for ' I'll be d— d ') reproduces the effect of a com- 
bination employed in the tragic poets for the introduction of a 
new actor, and elsewhere for surprise, for remonstrance. Some 
years ago, Professor Morris set the example of studying situa- 
tion in Roman Comedy (A. J. P. X 397 foil.) . A similar study 
of situation in Aristophanes would do more to bring out the 
feeling of the particles than much discourse about etymology. 
Some years ago, I assigned it as a seminary exercise, but the 
assignment came to nothing, and it was to have formed a part 
of the present lucubration, but other subjects demand other 
irresponsible comment. 



The father of Euripides is reputed to have been a Boeotian. 
If a Boeotian, he must have been an admirer of Pindar, and, 
following this faint trail, I found myself reading Euripides 
entire. The edition I used had been in my possession since 
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1853, but had never been handled for exploration except as to 
the poet's practice in the matter of the historical present, and 
that only in the continuous narratives, so that there were no 
distracting marginalia. A fresh text is an approach to Marion 
Delorme's made-over virginity ( — ' Ton amour m'a ref ait une 
virginite ' — ) and whenever I can, I make my researches in 
untrodden ways. The by-products were interesting to me, 
such as the contrasts between the rhetorical amplitude of 
Euripides and the terseness of Pindar, which, however, is a 
matter that deserves fuller treatment than I can give it here. 
Of fanciful exegesis there was no end. Years ago my atten- 
tion was called to Euripides' insistence upon the indignity of 
sweeping, about which I have had something to say in my 
discourse on The Spiritual Rights of Minute Research. This 
time I came very near being led astray by his use of awr/vr/. 
One of my favourites is the Fourth Olympian, the opening 
verse of which recalls another favourite, Shelley's Cloud, which 
I parodied during the Civil War in a description of the Lee- 
Grant campaign. 'EXarr/p inriprare Bpovrai aKanavroiroSos | Zev 
is associated in my mind with ' Aloft on the towers of my skiey 
bowers, Lightning, my pilot, sits '. Psaumis' victory was won 
airr/vy ' with a mule-car ', if, indeed, O. 4 and O. 5 celebrate the 
same victory, which has been questioned. The d^vTy is men- 
tioned only O. 5, the genuineness of which has again been 
assailed by an Italian scholar, as Cerrato notes in his new edi- 
tion. The superscription of O. 4 is appan, but it is not unlike 
Pindar to substitute 6x«<»v (O. 4, 11) for the humbler a.irr)va<s 
(O. 5, 3). With Pindar's mule-car in my mind, I saw a special 
fitness in the use of &jn)vri (Phoen. 328) for the £i>va>/ns (v. 
1085) of the two mulish brothers, Eteokles and Polyneikes: 
and there is a certain propriety in the association of the mule- 
car with the obdurate soothsayer Teiresias (v. 847). To be 
sure, the djnjvij that conveyed Klytaimestra and her belongings 
to Aulis was a irvkiKr) airfjvrj as was the car on which Laios 
was mounted (So. O. R. 802; comp. I. A. 617), and must 
have been of very different pattern from the chariot that bore 
Psaumis to victory. The difficulty with which Klytaimestra's 
car disembogued its contents recalled the discomfort which I 
endured in a springless cart on my visit to Hissarlik in 1896, 
and, which is worse, roused a certain distrust of my exegesis 
of Pindar P. 9, 11 where I scout the interpretation of x e P L Kov<f>a 
as x*pi Kov<j>i^ov(ry. Klytaimestra asks for help. : tfdxotis d7r^n/s o>s 
&v iicXiirw xaAws — a Euripidean touch — and Phoen. 847 we read : 
wa<r' awr/vrj . . . <pi\u | x«/oos Ovpaias avapivav kov<j>'uj fiara. The agile 
huntress Kyrene may have grown stiff on her long ride from 
Thessaly to her future home. 
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Another personal experience has to do with the textual criti- 
cism as well as with the exegesis of the dir^n/ passage in which 
Teiresias figures. Phoen. 851 we read a7ros iKJ2aXJi>v 68ov. airos 
is glossed by <to/iaros, but there is a v. 1. ata-os, and oiiros is com- 
mended by the regimen to which I have been subjected for 
months. Eccl. 12, 5: They shall be afraid of that which is 
high and fears shall be in the way, or, as Professor Haupt 
translates the passage : ' Whatever is high we fear ; and every 
walk is a terror ' (A. J. P. XXVI 157) with the apposite com- 
ment (p. 169) : ' The old man hates to climb a hill because he is 
short of breath, he dreads a walk even on level ground.' It is a 
delight to have the support of so eminent a scholar, especially as 
I still bear the marks of a blow I received some years ago when 
I undertook to illustrate the Persians of Timotheos v. 89 (A. J. 
P. XXIV 227) : voymnv avyals by the Biblical ' I will guide 
thee with mine eye ' (Ps. 32, 8), whereupon Bruno Keil, Hermes 
1913, p. 126, remarks : '<Gildersleeve> kann unmoglich LXX 
(der hebraische Text ist hier corrupt) eingesehen haben: 
eirujTqpim art at tous 6<j>6akixov<s /ion, was in gerade entgegengesetz- 
tem Sinne gemeint ist.' A model of hypercriticism. I frankly 
confess that I never thought of looking into the LXX. The 
Authorized Version is literature. Its translations, true or false, 
have entered into the thesaurus of our language, and the senti- 
ment is world-wide. Perhaps I was thinking of J. H. H. 
Schmidt's definition of 6<f>6a\fi6s as the ' guiding star ', though 
I cannot agree with him as to the difference between o^oAjmo's 
and cJjujaa (P. 5, 18). However, in the Ecclesiastes matter I 
am glad of my excessive caution. 



In one of his prefaces, all worth reading and perpending, the 
preface to his edition of the Odyssey, Gottfried Hermann com- 
mends emphatically the continuous reading of Homer. Good 
advice. One does not sip sea-water. One sails the ocean blue. 
True, my comparison does not run on all fours, for I cannot 
imagine nausea to arise from reading long stretches of Homer, 
whereas even sailors like Nelson are not exempt from trouble 
when they tempt the watery ways. As I have recorded else- 
where, I had read the De Corona often but never read it really 
until one blessed Thursday when I read it without leaving my 
chair and, of course, without note or comment, for that is one 
of the essential conditions of the experiment. Primarily, it is 
true, as I have just stated, my reading of Euripides on end 
was undertaken for Pindar's sake, then kept up for the delight 
of the exercise. But when I finished the Cyclops and looked 
back on the stretch I had covered, I was conscious of a decided 
revulsion. Goethe tells us that he rode into the zone of the 
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great guns in order to find out for himself what is meant by 
' cannon-fever ', and, mindful of his example, I have tried to 
analyze my feelings under similar circumstances ; and, being 
at any rate a determined analyst, I began to search out the rea- 
sons for the revulsion, the violence of which was not mitigated 
by the subsequent reading of Sophokles, for many years my 
favorite of the Great Three. Under the influence of German 
aesthetics I was in my youth as much enamored of Sophokles 
and as much prejudiced against Euripides as my junior, Jebb, 
was afterwards. One of my favorite teachers was Schneide- 
win, and he was a Sophoklean. He knew his Sophokles by 
heart, and I remember how he corrected our slips as we read 
the Electra aloud to him one evening when his eyes refused 
their office. His edition of Sophokles still holds its own, and 
not long ago, I was stirred to resentment when Wilamowitz gave 
Schneidewin credit for good will and nothing else. In my 
twenty years at the University of Virginia, the only one of the 
three I taught in my regular classes was Sophokles, and I my- 
self have made a slight contribution to the study of his drama- 
turgy in an essay entitled ' Maximilian, his Travels and his 
Tragedy ', which is really a vindication of Sophoklean method 
as illustrated in a real life. My prejudice against Euripides was 
heightened by my love of Aristophanes, for the first play of 
Aristophanes I read under adequate guidance, the guidance of 
Ritschl, whom I adored, was the Frogs, and for years I worked 
at an edition of the Frogs that was to have been illustrated by 
parallels from the annals of literary persiflage. But as life 
went on, the threefold cord of love and labor and sorrow drew 
me nearer to Euripides, and I have tried every now and then to 
make amends to Euripides the Poet as well as to Euripides the 
Thinker. 



This time, however, the revulsion was unmistakable, and, 
thinking the thing over, I realized that I had been followed dur- 
ing the course of my reading by voices that whispered in my 
ear hateful criticisms of Euripides like the blasphemous sugges- 
tions of ' one of the wicked ones ' to Christian on his way to the 
Heavenly City. At first I bethought me of Tekmessa's excuse 
for Aias : 

Kaxa htwa^tav prj/xa.0' , a Sai/juov 

Kovo'els av8po}V i$i8a£ev. 

But the voices were human voices, not the voices of 8aifiove<s, 
and the blasphemies were stale. Every now and then the utter- 
ances seemed to come from a more intimate quarter : 

81' €/tos rj$tv iron vrjBvo'i ab" avpa. 
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Was it a temporary disorder of the intellect, a manner of men- 
tal borborygmus, very different in its fitf ulness from the pitiless 
peristaltic movement of Henry James's mind (A. J. P. XXXI 
125) ? I will not attempt to sort these susurrations under regu- 
lar categories. Tumultuousness fits the character of this mid- 
summer nightmare. 



' A whisperer separateth chief friends ', and one of the prin- 
cipal whisperers whose voice I recognized was Tycho Momm- 
sen, and as I read, I noted the blend of the everyday with the 
archaic, the matching of ' cloth of gold ' with ' cloth of f rize ', 
corresponding to the double strain in the blood of the poet. 
Shut one eye and it would be easy to prove that Euripides was 
a conservative and not a radical. There are two sides to his 
shield. As for his syntax, the evil spirit worked from within. 
Instead of emphasizing the clay feet of the great image of 
Daniel's vision, your critic of sculpture would have questioned 
the conformity of the statue to accepted canons, and as a syntac- 
tician in grain, I was tempted to notice Euripides' leaning now 
to the syntax of the agora, now to hyperepicism. The details 
I suppress. One personal observation, however, not to say 
grievance, I will not withhold. His « with the future indica- 
tive shews clearly that metre was not the determining factor. 
The evidence is overwhelming — I will not burden the page with 
references — and I smiled grimly as I remembered that the 
Brugmann-Thumb grammar ignores my insistence on the dif- 
ference between ei with the future indicative and idv with the 
subjunctive, and refers only to the ineffectual protest raised by 
an American scholar against the irrefragable doctrine (A. J. P. 
XIII 123 ff.). 



In the Frogs Euripides proudly offers to submit to the judg- 
ment of Dionysos what he had done in the way of 

rairrj, to. liiX-q, to vevpa Tijs rpoyraSias. 

Partly, perhaps chiefly, because I am disqualified — which does 
not necessarily mean ' unqualified ' — I am moved to jot down 
among the things that came to me from within or from without, 
criticisms of Euripides' metres, lyric and other. Whispering 
voices told me how the technique of the Euripidean trimeter 
declined after 424, but I stopped my ears at the ancient gibe 
which gave rise to the technical term Evjomti8«ov. That is not a 
matter of metre but a matter of rhetoric, a matter of dp&mjs 
as against jrAayiaoyids (A. J. P. IX 140 ff.). You can attach 
the tin can of \rjKv0wv dir<5A«rev to the stump of trimeter after 
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trimeter in other narratives than those of the prologues. The 
jest was aimed at Euripides' affectation of opening his story 
with the child-like simplicity of the fairy tale. In the use of 
the trochaic tetrameter Euripides harks back to Aischylos, as 
he does in so many things, but what is the artistic warrant for 
using the dactylic hexameter and the elegiac distich ? One can 
understand the intercalation of the iambic trimeter in lyric 
measures. It is a matter of resipiscence. But the dactyl soars, 
and one recalls the mocking parody (A. J. P. XXI 232) of 
Aristophanes in the Peace 114 foil. There are too many wail- 
ing anapaests. The dochmiac is overdone. The dochmiac is a 
tragic creation, and Euripides has been called by the highest 
authority TpayacwTaros, but TpayucwTOTos is no more a compliment 
than ' most oratorical ' would be for an orator. Not being an 
Enoplian and therefore not armed against the darts of the ad- 
versaries of Euripides, my ears were open to all the criticisms, 
old and new, about the monodies, those bravura pieces, which, 
quite apart from tradition, were evidently composed for a spe- 
cial performer — in modern times clear openings for encores. 
The appositeness of the odes to the action is a favorite field of 
criticism. Sophokles gives mythical parallels in his choruses, 
but no such long connected narratives as we find, for instance, 
in the I. A. 164 foil. As for the rjOos of the various rhythms, 
whispers from without and murmurs from within were bewil- 
dering in their variety. The so-called logaoedics are said to 
have no character of their own, apart from the music, and as 
the music is lost, the soul is lost, and praise and blame alike are 
plays of the fancy. Only, without plays of the fancy the world 
of Greek poetry would lose most of its charm — for the fanciful. 



Then came the long procession of his characters, their faces 
all awry. Menelaos is a cad, Hippolytos, the prototype of the 
prig. Strange, by the way, that one has no profound sympathy 
with such worthy characters as Joseph, Hippolytos, Bellero- 
phon, Peleus. The Greek Josephs at all events all come to bad 
ends. There is Medea, the Woman's Rights woman, who 
taught her modern sisters that bearing children was more than 
an offset against bearing arms. That she was right makes no . 
difference. And then there is the degradation of Helen to the 
level of Offenbach's ' La belle Helene '. Euripides' Helen is 
not the Helen of the Iliad, still less the Helen of the Odyssey, 
nor the Helen of Isokrates, whom it was once the fashion to 
call a vapid rhetorician, that hierophant of the Cult of Beauty. 
The Euripidean Helen falls in love with the Oriental splendor 
of Paris's attire, specifically his trousers, according to the Cy- 
clops. A curious turn-about. In my youth, Punch twitted 
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royalty with admiring the bare legs of the sturdy Highlanders. 
In Euripides' time it was the breeks that caught women's eyes. 
The Euripidean Helen was not to be trusted in the same boat 
with any susceptible male, and the stinginess of her votive 
offering of hair (Or. 128) recalls a passage in a certain dis- 
reputable French novel. Helen is a goddess, a deesse en exit, 
as it were. Euripides can not escape that basic fact — which a 
fine writer, the other day, called a ' basilar fact '. But in his 
Helen the evaporie woman becomes merely an evaporated 
goddess. 



Helen's natural critics are her provisional mother-in-law, 
Hekabe, a typical scold, who figures as a prosecuting she-attor- 
ney in the Troades, and her provincial niece, Elektra, whose 
criticism of Helen's economy in the matter of tresses has just 
been cited. Elektra is the typical Greek old maid and old maids 
were a rarity in Greece. The Pythia is ' all unmated because 
so consecrated ', but the rest of the sisterhood frankly mourn 
because no one has dupp'd the chamber door for them. 
Elektra is no exception, and when she says touching Klytai- 
mestra : yvvaiKes avSp&v, & |eV, oi iratSwv <f>i\ai, she reveals her- 
self. My heart has always been woe for Pylades — ypavv eyqpw 
auros &v w'os — and whenever I think of him, the closing scenes 
of the Ecclesiazusae spoil the vision of devoted friendship. In 
the matter of womankind Sophokles had much to learn from his 
younger rival, and actually learned much. No more interesting 
study than a comparison of the two Elektras such as Kaibel has 
instituted (A. J. P. XVIII 355). Would that we had a Helen 
of Sophokles ! 



As for Euripides the rhetorician, all the tragic poets, includ- 
ing Aischylos himself, show traces of the aniline colours of the 
Sicilian school, but Euripides was the 8«canKos n-on^s-by emi- 
nence. His anxoinsOlax remind one of the cross-questioning 
processes of the modern pettifogger, and years ago I set on foot 
a study which culminated in a Johns Hopkins doctoral disser- 
tation ignored by an English scholar who long afterwards 
handled the same theme. Then came the rabble rout of Euripi- 
dean questions: Euripides the Rationalist, the Riddle of the 
Bacchae, the Problem of the Deus ex Machina, which a pupil 
of mine — too early lost to scholarship — attempted to solve in 
his own way. Finally, a turmoil like the turmoil of the Ne*uia. 
k$t' tyioy' i£r)yp6ii,T)v. The bad dream was over. Euripides be- 
came for me once more Euripides the Human. Now abideth not 
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Helen, but Alkestis, Iphigeneia, Polyxene. The ribald jests, the 
' posticae sannae ', the miasmatic vapors are blown away by 
the cool airs that come from the dells of Hellas, for Euripides 
is not only Euripides the Human but the Poet of Nature. Still 
the initial question comes back : Why this revulsion ? The rea- 
sons are, as might be expected of the brief-mentioner, purely 
personal. 



The story is told of a Harvard Professor of Greek, one of 
the old, old time, that when he was asked what he was going 
to do with himself after his retirement, ' I am going to read the 
authors ', he said, and it was well. So few professors find time 
to read the authors. But if he sought peace in reading the 
authors, he ought not to have read Euripides, or he would have 
met with my fate. There is no classical repose in Euripides, 
and I see clearly that my trouble arose from two causes : one, 
my age; the other, the present time. On the chapter of Old 
Men, Euripides is as bad as Kipling. True, the other tragic 
poets do not spare old men. Nothing sadder than the Svap 
rnup6<f>avrov of the Agamemnon. Sophokles with his large view 
of life gives some comfort to the oldsters with his uxnrtpyap 
ijnros tvyanfs ktI, one of his rare comparisons. He lived to 
renounce what was to Mimnermos the vivendi causa. Plato 
tells the story; Cicero spoils it in the telling (A. J. P. 
XXX 3 sq.), as indeed all Cicero's translations bear watching. 
I doubt whether Euripides lived to renounce. The dogs that 
tore him in pieces, had they been articulate, might have had 
something to say about his midnight adventures. Poets have 
always been suspicious characters in that regard from Hesiod 
down. Bernays, Wilamowitz and Murray have in succession 
extolled his lyric praise of youth, H. F. 637 : d veoras p.01 <f>iXov, 
written, as has been conjectured, about the time when death is 
welcome to men of the Mimnermean type. There the burden 
of old age is mentioned in passing, but in an earlier chorus 
there is a gruesome picture of senility. But the subject is too 
painful for me. I have referred to it already in various Brief 
Mentions, and all Euripides' old men are so many horrors to me. 



My main quarrel, however, is the perpetual reference to the 
Great War, which has clouded these last years of my life. For 
my part, I cannot emulate, or even understand, the sublime reso- 
lution with which that famous congregation of German profes- 
sors, all servants of the state, hurled into the great gulf fixed 
between the Central and the Circumferential Powers what 
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many would consider the most precious fruits of German intel- 
lectual and spiritual activity ; and I watched, not unmoved, the 
golden book of my youth close-written in German characters 
go fluttering down the abyss. Classical repose ! Classical fid- 
dlesticks J Fiddlesticks from Nero's fiddle. Apart from the 
Troades, which in Gilbert Murray's version has brought the 
great phases of war before a wider public, here are some of the 
restful things one finds in Euripides : I pass over ' race sui- 
cide ', though it is not to be passed over when one wonders 
how the earth is to be replenished after the war. Ion, 488: 
rov airaiSa 8' a.Troarvy5>\fiLov a> re SokcI tjiiyia. I pass over the ' scrap 
of paper ' which would have been more precious to the Duke of 
Athens than it was to the German chancellor, for the Euripi- 
dean Theseus says Suppl. 433 : yeypap-pAviov Be rmv vofuov 5 t 
axjOevrj<i I 6 7rA.oi!<7ios re rip 81kt)v tcnjv e\ei. But there is the doc- 
trine of military necessity, Ion 1046 : orav Be iroA«/ito«s Bpaaai 
KaKu><s I 6ik-Q t«, ovScls e/nroZibv Ktlrai vojaxk. There is a glorifica- 
tion of war, quite on modern lines. In my youth a famous 
German publicist preached war as the best means of getting 
rid of what he called the ' scrofulous rabble of mankind '. In 
the last twenty-odd years, the Uebermensch spectre has stood 
astride the earth. The two appear together in Euripides. Of 
to Aids fiovXevfiara it is said, Hel. 38 : TrdAejuoj' yap elayveyKev 'EA- 
Xtjviov x6ovI\koi &pv$l Bvarr/vounv, ais o\\ov f}poTa>v\irkr)dovs re KOV<pt- 
<reie pr/repa \66va | yvmrov re OeiT) tov Kparurrov 'EAAaSos. The 

speaker is Helen, and a man of my time cannot shut out the 
figure of a mpdern Helen, or the words of her reputed speech : 
C'est ma petite guerre a moi. Mailed fist and pacifist alike 
appear, mailed fist with its demand for preparedness, Androm. 
682 : oirkiov yap ovres Kai pAxt % aSaropt* \ e/3r)<rav ds ravSptiov. The 
pacifist speaks by the mouth of the disillusioned Adrastos, 
Suppl. 949 : <5 TaAaiVwpot pporiov, \ ti KTauOe Aoy^as Kal kot' oA- 
\f)\mv <f>6vovs I Ti'0eo-& ; Worst of all, Lissauer's Song of Hate 
finds a response, and, oddly enough, the spokeswoman is an 
English princess, for, according to the Brut d'Angleterre, the 
English are of Trojan stock. But the Germans are becoming 
ashamed of the Song of Hate, and I am ashamed to quote in 
full the burning words of Andromache (445 foil.). 



In Fennell's letter quoted in the last number of the Journal 
there is a sentence highly characteristic of Fennell, and not 
of Fennell only, but of British commentators generally. ' I 
was of course anxious to air my own views '. There is a 
certain insular arrogance (A. J. P. XXXIV 370) about this 
utter disregard of the needs of the average student, to say noth- 
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ing of the obligation of an editor to his author. Even one of 
Fen nell's eulogists has to admit that the editor of Pindar 
' hardly realized the ill-equipped condition of most students 
when they first approach the poet '. Now English editions of 
higher pretensions are very costly, and foreigners at all events 
rebel against the heavy pecuniary outlay in exchange for a few 
notional remarks. The best airing-place for ' views ' is to be 
found on the desolate heights of philological journals, or else 
on the arid steppes of excursuses. However, it is always some- 
thing not to be negligible, and I regret that this well-meant 
tribute to his services was crowded out of the Brief Mention 
to which it belongs (XXXVII 242). Fennell's sturdy inde- 
pendence has won for him a permanent place among the 
interpreters of his favourite poet. 



Of all current nonsense, the definition of genius commonly 
ascribed to Carlyle is to my mind the most nonsensical. It 
usually appears in one of two forms — ' Genius is an infinite 
capacity for taking pains ', or ' genius is the capacity for infinite 
painstaking'. According to a recent writer in the Nation, 
Carlyle is to be acquitted of both these forms of the definition. 
What he wrote was 'the transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble ', which may possibly be interpreted so as to save the 
credit of the idol of my boyhood. Genius does not consist in 
the capacity for taking pains. It compels the taking of pains. 
' Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam ' does not tell the whole 
story. The more we explore the history of poets — a race which 
is supposed to live wholly by inspiration — the more evidence 
do we find that their genius has been fed from without. One 
cannot help smiling when Dr. Johnson says of his artificial 
school ' We were a nest of singing birds ', but the real singing 
birds have all been nourished from without and largely from 
classical sources, to some minds as arid as modern breakfast- 
food. Thomson and Cowper are supposed to have struck fresh 
notes in the choir of eighteenth century poets, but Cowper's 
study of Homer is of itself suspicious, and Professor Mustard 
has shewn how much Thomson owes to the close observations 
of the Roman poets (A. J. P. XXIX 13). The fresh green of 
the poetry of nature is due to the phosphate of antique didactic 
poetry, as I have expressed it elsewhere. The ' doctus poeta ' is 
' doctus ' in the Roman sense, not <ro<£ds in the Greek sense. 



All this obviousness is suggested by a chapter in Professor 
Lane Cooper's valuable collection of material, Methods and 
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Aims in the Study of Literature (Ginn). In this chapter, en- 
titled Studies of the Poets, Professor Cooper himself has proved 
beyond a question how much Wordsworth, who is supposed to 
have owed everything to Mother Nature, has drawn from wide 
and varied reading, and the list of the books that Byron read, 
and, according to his own account, digested, before he was 
twenty would put many professors to shame. ' Res severa 
gaudium ' is a famous sentence of Seneca's, and the achievement 
of that joy for others is often a serious task. Professor 
Cooper's volume is an interesting record of the experiences of 
those who have won, and full of lessons for those who are 
tempted to take up literature as a light thing. But no one who 
has studied rhetoric under the guidance of the ancient masters 
will be surprised to find how much is merely an echo of manuals, 
familiar to an earlier generation, but long since laid aside 
(comp. A. J. P. XXIV 104). So when Ben Jonson, as quoted 
by Lane Cooper, tells us that ' for a man to write well, he must 
first think and excogitate his matter <ei>/oe<Hs>, then choose his 
words <Ae£is>, then take care in placing <Ta£«> both matter 
and words so that the composition «rvvOc<ns> be comely ' we 
seem to be reading an ancient primer of rhetoric with three of 
the five headings of the regular Ti\vt), (evpeeris, A«£is, t<i£«, fivrj/irj, 
vjro/tpwris), and wonder a little at the title ' Discoveries '. 



My mania for typographical accuracy is not matched by 
keenness of vision (A. J. P. XXIII 234) ; and the confessional 
of errata seems to be a fixture at the back door of the Journal. 
And if I venture outside these precincts, I am sure to come to 
grief. Some months ago a fellow-Grecian reading ' Rhada- 
manthus' in an article I had published wrote to me in mild 
surprise : Why is ' thys ' thus ? ' The printer's devil alone 
knows ', said I. ' I had written ' y ' as became a Grecian, but 
the genius of the press may have been seduced by the Rhada- 
manthus of his Vergil text '. But I am still inconsolable and a 
new grievance is recalled by the words ' Valpy edition ' which 
appears in the Brief Mention of the last number. When every- 
body was celebrating April 23, I was asked to make a contri- 
bution to a Shakespeare symposium. The symposium had to 
do chiefly with the influence of Shakespeare upon the contribu- 
tors. It was a case of ' Poscimur '. The limit assigned to me 
was fifty words — in my state of health a welcome limit — and 
I was personal as usual. 

In my father's house Shakespeare was taboo. I read by stealth and 
adored in secret. My scant pocket money was saved to buy a one- 
volume Shakespeare. My first earnings went for a Valpy edition. 
The charm of his language held me, holds me still. Whenever I read 
Shakespeare I wonder why I read anything else. 
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The printer ingeniously turned ' Valpy ' into ' bulky ', for 
which even my handwriting offered no excuse. However, I 
should not air my grievance here, if it were not for one or two 
little matters that may have more than a personal interest. 
Shakespeare was excluded from my father's house. Though a 
college-bred man, he seldom quoted any poetry except Milton 
and Watts. But he was an editor and there came into the office 
parts of an illustrated Shakespeare ; and the parts that fell into 
my possession were ' Venus and Adonis ' and ' The Rape of 
Lucrece ', many verses of which I learned by heart when I was 
translating the Anacreontea at the age of twelve. If my father 
could only have seen the literature that passed from hand to 
hand among the boys of his Sunday school! The frankness 
of to-day is far better. And then as to Shakespeare's language 
— why not the thought as well? The magic is in the words. 
The Germans have done much for Shakespeare, perhaps too 
much. But when I saw Henry IV acted at the Burgtheater of 
Vienna in a wonderful setting and with a very good Falstaff, 
I muttered to myself : ' Heinz ' is not ' Hal '. 



Bernhardy was one of the prime favourites of my appren- 
ticeship, with his ' Wissenschaftliche Syntax ', to which I owe 
the true doctrine of the accusative, his Histories of Greek and 
Roman Literature. Soon after my return to America, I sought, 
and sought in vain, from a great publishing-house the commis- 
sion of translating his 'Grundriss der romischen Literatur '. 
Precious is the memory of those far off days when I used to 
gather up emanations of Bernhardy's sarcastic vein as they 
were wafted from his lecture-room at Halle to the philological 
circles of Gottingen. Carl Friedrich Hermann's books on 
Greek Antiquities he used to call ' Plumpudding mit Rosinen ' 
and Hartung's performances ' Philologische Bummelarbeiten '. 
Little did I dream that I should live to perpetrate a long series 
of ' Bummelarbeiten ' in the shape of Brief Mention. Hartung 
was incredibly careless and the critics remembered his 
'HpaicXclS e s against him. I sympathize with Hartung. In the 
foregoing section, I have adverted to my mania for accu- 
racy: and long experience as teacher, editor, proof-reader, 
ought to have curbed my ' genius for inexactitude ', but my 
primesautiere nature is my undoing, though I have never gone 
so far, that I can remember, as the distinguished author of a 
Latin Grammar in which ' ipse ' follows the lead of ' ille ' so 
that the paradigm runs ' ipse, ipsa, ipsud ', recalling to my mind 
the ' Sle, sla, slud | Stuck in the mud ' of one of William Cow- 
per's delightful letters. But mud is to be wiped off without 
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further ado, not wallowed in. Therefore, for ' vermifugient ' 
(A. J. P. XXXVII 221, 1. 20) read ' vermifugant '. In the 
same number 1. 6 from bottom for ' Gemer ' Harrison read 
' G&wner ' Harrison. For the former lapse I am responsible. 
The second I am inclined to attribute to some Robin Good- 
fellow. Gessner Harrison was my colleague for three years. 
I knew him well (A. J. P. XXXV 497). I knew that he was 
named for the idyllist Salomon Gewner, not for the lexicog- 
rapher Johann Matthias G&mer. However, those who remem- 
ber, or who will look up, Gibbon's correspondence with Gesner 
will forgive the false spelling for the reference. 



